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is going to be wrecked at the present moment we shall stand
by it, even when it has been wrecked.

In the words I have italicised, there is an evident forecast,
which went unnoticed at the time, of his attitude in
1914. But, taken by themselves, they would misrepresent
MacDonald, both in 1911 and 1914. When he spoke of
standing by the ship of peace, even if it should have
been wrecked, he meant precisely what he said. In 1911,
as in 1914, he was not thinking of dividing the nation,
if war should come, by an anti-war campaign, but of
continuing, even if war did come, to think and plan
for the eventual peace. A war would be wrong and must
be avoided, if possible; if it came, it must be as short as
possible. But, if it came, it must be won. The dis-
tinction between this position and what later came to
be loosely described as pacifism is narrow. But it is an
essential distinction, and MacDonald did his best to
make it clear to the House.

I do hope and I do pray that no European nation will
assume for a single moment that party divisions in this
country will weaken the national spirit or national unity.
But that does not mean that there will not be sections in the
country that will strive ceaselessly night and day, in season
and out of season, whether it is popular or unpopular, to
make it impossible first of all, and to make it difficult after
that, for two civilised countries, two professedly Christian
countries, to resort to the arbitrament of the sword in order
to settle a difficulty that could easily be settled by the Hague
Conference,

The warning, obviously addressed to Germany, that
party divisions would not weaken or divide the nation
was both timely and courageous. As he subsequently
explained, he had received private warnings, from both
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